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With a foreword by 
DR. LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 


Many jobs in the average industrial plant can be performed by 
a blind person just as efficiently as by a man or woman -with 
normal sight. 


In participating in work for the disabled, the Society for the Advancement 
of Management is meeting a great responsibility that faces us all. No group 
in our country has shown greater courage in meeting difficulties and a greater 
willingness to take over its own economic and emotional problems than has the 
group which includes the blinded, the deafened, the amputees and all the others 
who have sutitered impairments. 

All this group asks is a chance to be trained for work, and an opportunity 
for a job that will use skills and give the tangible and intangible satisfactions 
which we all crave. ; 

We who are in the field of Monasement have special opportunities to be 
useful. We can find jobs; we can adapt jobs; we can train people; we can help 
determine who is fitted for what; and we can insist on ‘equal pay, for equal 
work,’’ both in money and in a chance to be treated like one’s fellows. 

We have done something. Our Research Committee is interested in the 
constructive studies and projects now under way to improve the equipment and 
training of the disabled. Our Chapters are cooperating with rehabilitation 
projects of all kinds. Our Motion Study men and women are putting all the 
techniques of work simplification at the disposal of the placement and training 
group; they are following the disabled worker to the job and make useful ad- 
justments there. Every part of our organization is becoming conscious of the 
service to be given in this area of industry and is preparing to cooperate. 

MODERN MANAGEMENT is to be congratulated on finding and using its 
opportunity to help. And the authors of this paper on “Sightless Workers in 
Industry” are to be congratulated on a fine, workman-like job. 


LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 


LREADY 5000 blind persons are working in in- not necessarily imply a decrease in mental compre- 


dustry yet 15,000 remain unemployed although 
they are capable of performing equally effectively. 
Management will do well to tap this large supply of 
competent and loyal personnel. 
Although blind persons have lost their sight, they 
retain, and can increase by proper training, their 
power of perception. This faculty of comprehension 


and understanding mental ability which can be \~' 


destroyed only with the loss of the mind. While 
equipped with perfect sight, a moron may not actu- 
ally perceive, that is see, an object. 

Loss of sight is, of course, a serious handicap but 
it is in the first place a loss of versatility which does 
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hension. 

All sighted persons do many things every day 
without the use of sight, just as the blind would do 
them. When a man starts digging into one of his 
many pockets, he quickly finds what he is searching 
for. If he goes through his desk drawer in pursuit of 


» one! of the innumerable treasures which are usually 


stored theré—not always in perfect order—his fingers 
generally identify the item beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. : 

Memory and: habit, not sight, lead to identification 
ds: surely as if the eyes were used in these sorting 
processes. And memory and habit can be sharpened 
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Courtesy of Steel Company of Canada and Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind. 


Totally blind man operates eight spindle semi-automatic Tapping Machine threading nuts. His production rate 
is 11,000 per day. This equals the output of the majority of the 27 sighted operators of similar machines in the 


department, 


This man has been sightless since birth; he was never in a factory until placed on this job, which he learned 


within an hour and a half. 


a good deal by proper training. Millions of soldiers 
learned how to take apart and re-assemble small 
arms of all types—blindfolded. 


Employing the Blind 

In practically all cases, the problem of the blind is 
not one of lesser ability but of lesser versatility. The 
greatest difficulty a blind worker encounters is not 
his lack of skill to perform a task well but the failure 
of management and the general public to investi- 
gate the potentialities of the employment of sightless 
workers. 

Every normal worker has to be trained before he 
can perform his job efficiently. In addition to the 
“regular” amount of instruction, rehabilitation agen- 
cies prepare the sightless for their work by restoring 
their peak of competency through wider use of the 
remaining senses. 

Dr. Henry H. Kessler, then Medical Director of the 


New Jersey Rehabilitation Clinic, made this point. 


clear before the Industrial Hygiene’ Foundation of 
America: 4 
“The human body accommodates itself to un- 
usual demands. Less than ten percent’ of the 


potential efficiency of the individudl is called , 
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into play in the routine pursuits of life. Ninety 

percent of his physical powers lie submerged 

for use in an emergency.” 

The blind are taught to utilize this excess ability 
which all people have beyond the requirements of 
their jobs. In this fashion, most of them become 
capable of performing production processes as 
quickly as sighted employees. After proper training, - 
many reach the plant efficiency level in the same 
length of time as non-handicapped workers. Thus 
labor cost is in no way increased through the em- 
ployment of blind personnel. 

In “My Life and Work,” Henry Ford testified in 
these words to the fact that the blind can compete 
with the sighted: 


The blind man can, in the particular place to 
which he is assigned, perform just as much work 
and receive exactly the same pay as a wholly- 
able bodied man would. We do not prefer crip- 


“5 ples—but we have demonstrated that they can 


earn full wages.” 


' ‘Many authorities in the field of rehabilitation of 
the blind, some blind themselves, wholeheartely en- 
dorse this attitude: 
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"The sightless should compete with the sighted 
worker on equal terms. No blind person should 
be left on a job if he can not earn the same 
wages as sighted production employees.” 


Safety 

The blind are thoroughly schooled in lessons of 
safety. They generally exercise greater care than 
their sighted co-workers. 

All insurance companies dealing with Workmen's 
Compensation accept blind workers on the same 
basis as sighted personel, that is at no extra cost to 
the employer. Up to the present time there is no 
record of a serious compensable accident which was 
caused by a blind employee in industry. 

Mr. Peter J. Salmon, Managing Director, and Mr. 
Harry J. Spar, Vocational Director of The Industrial 
Home for the Blind, told us that “even in industries 
in which practically all workers are blind—as in the 
workshops of agencies for the blind—the accident 
rate is consistently lower than in industries employ- 
ing sighted workers to perform like operations.” 

The employment of blind often leads to improved 
safety conditions all around. Aisles must be kept 
clear and the cooperation previously lacking in 
sighted employees is more readily extended when 
blind people are in the department. 


Diversity of Jobs 
When jobs for the blind are considered, the first 
thought is invariably that of repetitive work. The 
Gilbreths drew attention to this type of work as early 
as 1920 when they wrote?: 

“It is automaticity that permits high output 
without the monotony of super-attention on un- 
important repetitive decisions. . .. All typing 
schools recognize the fact that the practice of 
striking the keys without looking at them gives 
the best results. Here, of course, the blinded 
have the advantage as they do not even have 
to struggle against the desire to look at the 
keys.” 

False Impressions About the Blind 
Surveys have shown that most organizations who 
are unwilling to hire persons handicapped by 
blindness assume erroneously that the following six 
difficulties are bound to accompany such employ- 
ment: 

1. Blind persons must be especially trained for 
their jobs by the employer. 

2. Productivity of blind employees is lower than 
normal; consequently, union difficulties arise 
with regard to differentials in pay rates. 

3. Safety records in the plant are difficult to 


This paper summarizes a six months’ study of one of the most challenging problems in 
personnel management. During this time, members of the editorial staff of MODERN MAN- 
AGEMENT, under the direction of Alex W. Rathe, Managing Editor, inspected factories employ- 
ing blind persons; visited residential and work homes of the blind; interviewed leaders of 
agencies for the blind; had discussions with blind people in many walks of life; and reviewed 


the existing literature. 


Miss Norma Maisel; 


a | Jacob Twersky 
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Dr. Clarence Athearn, New York Institute for the Blind; 
Dr. Mary K. Bauman, Personnel Research and Guidance; 
Joseph F. Clunk, Federal Security Agency; 

E. H. Conarroe, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Walter K. Handy, National Society for the Blind; 

Dr. Samuel P. Hayes, Perkins Institution; 

Hon. Augustine B. Kelly, House of Representatives; 

Mrs. Martha Kendrick, Blinded Veterans Association; 


Miss Evelyn C. McKay, American Foundation for the Blind; 
Peter J. Salmon, The Industrial Home for the Blind; 
Harry Spar, The Industrial Home for the Blind; 


Passos 


KATHLEEN M. JONES 


For outstanding cooperation and splendid case material, the authors and the magazine 
owe a debt of gratitude to the individuals and organizations listed above. 

The inspiring courage of the men and women whom it was our privilege to meet, was 
matched only by our amazement at the accomplishments of the sightless and by the realiza- 
tion of the extent to which management could profit by them. 
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M. E. WADDELL, Assistant Editor 
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maintain when blind workers are employed. 
' A, A blind person can learn and perform only 

- one operation. | 

5. Jobs for the blind require an unwarranted 

amount of re-engineering. 

6. Personal services required in getting about 

~ cause undue inconvenience to other employ- 
ees and create undesirable personnel rela- 
tions problems. 

Actually most of these objections are overcome 
when industry works with federal, state or private 
agencies which are devoted to the rehabilitation of 
the blind. 

Placing the Blind 


These agencies carry out a well-rounded program 
of vocational guidance and training. Their coopera- 
tion in the placement of blind people in industrial 
and commercial positions is at once a necessity and 
a convenience. Management has found that the rep- 
resentatives of these institutions are usually person- 
nél experts whose unusually broad background en- 
ables them to survey the production processes in the 
plants which have agreed to utilize sightless per- 
sonnel. 

Often blind themselves, these placement agenis 
have been trained to analyze the production opera- 
tions by actually performing the jobs. After a study 
to determine the suitability of the operation, they 
place a blind worker by matching him to the selected 
position through the use of information gained from 
aptitude tests given before the start of vocational 
training. . 

These tests® are applied, just as in the employment 
of sighted workers, in order to determine the work 
for which the prospective employee is best fitted. If, 
for instance, a man excels in speed but does not 
have especially good space orientation, he is placed 
in a repetitive task. 

Analysis of the jobs in a company from the stand- 
point of physical requirements will usually reveal a 
surprisingly large number which can be performed 
by handicapped workers. A survey in plants of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation disclosed that 
over 80% of the occupations could be performed sat- 
isfactorily by partially seeing persons. 

It is less widely recognized that proper training 
enables the sightless to shift easily from one task to 
another. In training courses given to the blind by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the trainees are 
required to work in twenty different plants during a 
four-week period, performing from four to ten differ- 
ent processes at each plant. They must learn the 
operation thoroughly and achieve a production rate 
equal to that of the average sighted worker on their 
first day. Many of the blind trainees are men who 
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have never been inside a production plant prior to 
the course and who have no familiarity with hand or 
machine tools. 


Re-engineering the Job 

In most cases job adaptation is unnecessary for a 
handicapped person in industry if he has been prop- 
erly placed according to his aptitudes.5 Where modi- 
fication is advisable, however, the change frequently 
facilitates the work not only for the handicapped but 
also for the normal person. 

For example, a slight alteration on an inspection 
gauge may enable a blind person to work as effec- 
tively as a sighted employee. The same arrange- 
ment may enable the normal operator to perform 
more efficiently with less eye strain. 

And further, motion study men have pointed out 
that the two most time-consuming factors in an oper- 
ation are ‘“‘search” and ‘select.’ In placing a blind 
person, these two elements are often eliminated; 
such a change in the motion pattern immediately 
effects time savings on the operation. 


On-the-Job Assistance ie 

It is hardly ever necessary for the employer to 
make special provisions for guide service around the 
plant. If the blind workers are not segregated or 
grouped together in one department but rather scat- 
tered throughout the plant, the personal services re- 
quired by the worker will not be burdensome in a 
department with a large number of sighted asso- 
ciates. : 

Regardless of the duration of employment, the 
placing agency remains continually responsible to 
the employer for satisfactory results. It removes any 
blind worker who becomes unsatisfactory. Manage- 
ment is relieved of the emotional stress involved in 
the solution of special problems related to blind em- 
ployees. The responsibility for the removal of a blind 
person whose work has become unsatisfactory, or 
for the application of disciplinary measures, lies with 
the placing agency. yar 


Limitations in Employment 

Quite often the average worker observes through 
“touch’’ and uses no sight at all in the performance 
of his task. Of course, there are limits to the things 
that can be observed through the hands as there are 
limits to those which can be observed with the eyes. 
Since there is no magnifying glass to increase the 
sensitivity of touch, there are jobs which can not 
be done by the blind. 

Similarly we must recognize that in spite of the 
wide variety of jobs now successfully performed by 
blind workers, there are comparatively few trades 
which can satisfactorily be taught in their entirety. 

Please turn to page 30 
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with its assignments, the best-of plans will tall short. 

We successfully failed in our first attempt at Work 
Simplification because top _mmdnagement acclaimed 
but did not wholeheartedly support it. 

We successfully failed because we did not listen to 
the consultant. ; 

We uaa failed because we underestimated 
the poternfial brainpower of our supervisors and 
workers. 


Koa. 


This article brings to light some of the pit- 
falls which doom Work Simplification. 
r, 
For a description ofthe fundamental or- 
ganization and arrafigement of an efficient 
Program, read _“ 


RK SIMPLIFICATION | 
by Nicholas L. A. Marinect 


in 
MODERN MANAGEMENT 
Vol. VI, No. 7: 


* + 


SIGHTLESS WORKERS 
IN INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 8 


For example, it would be impossible to school a 
blind person in the machinist trade—as it includes 
the reading of blue prints—although he can learn 
to operate drill presses, turret lathes, and many other 
machine tools. 

Nevertheless, despite these obvious limitations in 
employment, management will find that an analysis 
of the visual requirements of all of the processes in 
office and plant will uncover a large number of 
operations in which the only sight required by the 
employee is that which aids him in travelling to and 
from the job. 
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interest Him most, he will find ample encouragement 
to continue his activities. 

I have remarked above on the importance of eth- 
ical understanding. What does that mean? 

Mr. Cooke? states that he considers ‘ethics as the 
rules of conduct for effective action looking toward 
desirable ends.” A more convincing “definition of 
ethics is, “rules for right | condiict as between man 
and man, and betweenn man and society.” 


Mr. Cooke is in@ppropriately pessimistic regarding 
the Codes of Ethics of the greater professions. Says 
hens 

"The present-day status of professional codes 
is so tenuous that among the more influential of 
these groups it would be difficult to secure active 
interest either in revising an existing code or 
drafting a new one.” 

Some years ago, President Willard of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (himself a mechanical engineer) de- 
plored, in a public speech, the lack of uniform ethics 
supported by the engineering societies; he pointed 
out that engineering would not be accepted by the 
public as a profession until it had.come to a uniform 
formulation of its ethics. soceee 

About that time there” was considerable reflection 
on this point, whiett deepened until a joint committee 
was establishéd consisting of a representative from 
each of tHe major national societies of engineers. 
The mémbers of this committee, as pointed out in my 
article’ published in THE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER, 
are distinguished members of their various societies 
with intimate acquaintance with the various societies 
and the branches of engineering concerned. 


This committee came under the sponsorship of the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development as 
its Committee on the Principles of Engineering Eth- 
ics. It has formulated proposed drafts of the Canons 
of Ethics: already three-quarters of the societies 
which are constituents of the ECPD have embraced 
the project and approved a dratt. 

Certain other national engineéring societies which 
are not constituents of ECPD have joined, such as the 
American Institute,of “Consulting Engineers and the 
American Welding Society. 

The Welding Society is not composed wholly of 
engineéts. In this respect it is analogous to the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Management, but it 
has endorsed the Canons of Ethics for direct applica- 
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What is this philosophy? First, that difficult srob- 
lems can be reduced to simple steps. Second, that 
Management can directly control efficiency by train- 
ing each individual employee in that part of the 
science which applies to his type of work, and by 
making him responsible for being continuously alert 
for possible improvement. And it will work if the 
following four principles are recognized: Tee 

1. The collective brainpower of individug]-ém- 
ployees is a great potential asset; fis an 
investment when that brainpower is cultivat- 
ed so that it may be applied“toward the bet- 
terment of business. 

2. Through training, ihepolcnier brainpower of 
the individual canbe made effective. 

3. By providing incentive, Management can in- 
duce the individual to utilize this trained abil- 
ity. (There are many forms of incentives other. 
than cash awards.) 

4. Channels for employee ideas are essential. 
They must reach the levels of Management 
which have the ability and impartial interest 
to measure correctly the value of such ideas, 
and to effect their installation when ps 
priate. 

Management should also direct further” Roan 

into developing the potentialities of ther field of Work 
Simplification. 


re 


ANY PROBLEM 
1. Define the nae pa TEs 


3, -Stady the information. 
— Bette Develop a solution. 


Ds 5. Use. 


It will be noted that the skeleton is the same for all 
types of problems but that the individual tools or sub- 
steps differ in each type of work. For instance: In the 
Work Simplification (Five Step) Pattern a flow Process 
Chart is used to collect in one place all available 


information about a job. In the loan of John Doe, an | 


application form is used to gather in one place dll of 
the necessary information. The Military use the tools 
of Reconnaissance—maps, photographs, etc. 
Another Example: In the Work Simplification Pat- | 
tern, each detail of the Flow Process Chart is subject- 
ed to challenge by asking the-six questions— why,” 
“what,” “where,-"when, " "who," and “how.” 


The JRF-Pattern advocates weighing the facts by 


following these steps: 


l. Fit the facts together. 

2. Consider their bearing on each other. 

3. Check practices and policies. — 

4. Determine possible actions. 

5. Consider effect on individual, group and pro- 
duction. 


if 
i 
Z 


JOB RELATIONS WORK SIMPLIFICATION MILITARY 


LEGAL FINANCE 
TRAINING 
Problem Pick a Job Mission Case John Doe Loan 
Get the Facts Break It Down Reconnaissance Synopsis Application 
Weigh the Facts Question each Detail Analysis Antithesis Consideration 
Decide Develop new Method Plan Synthesis Contract 
Take Action Apply Execution Thesis Payment 


The solving of problems is one of the primary func- 
tions of Management and Supervision. By what 
method is a problem approached? A comparison is 
made, on the following chart, of a number of prob- 
lem-solving methods developed by various technical 
groups. 

When read vertically from top to bottom, the~c col- 
umns show the accepted approach to solving any 
problem of the type indicated. When theSe steps are 
arranged in juxtaposition within the“horizontal col- 
umns, however, a strong similgrity is immediately 
apparent. No matter what thet type of problem may 
be, the same basic steps ore found in the solution of 
each. eS 

Reduced to a common denominator, all of the pat- 
terns in the foregoing chart appear to be synonymous 
with the following basic pattern: 
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Methods will spell Success. OF failure of the com- 
pany in competition:~ fa 

Management, Supervision, and the Technical Serv- 
ice_ Pétsonnel must understand that Work Simpli- 
ication does not encroach upon the scope of their 


respective spheres but attempts to coordinate their a 


respective talents, as well as to leave their technical © 
abilities free for real problems instead of dissipating 
their energies on details. 

Compound interest may derive from the investment | 
because a company with a reputation for exceptional 
personnel benefits will attract the best personnel. 

Most important! Management's own attitude will © 


be reflected in the attitudes and actions of the rest of _ 


the organization. A strong, confident Management 
can make any reasonable plan work...Butif Manage- 
ment will accept something less than full compliance 
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